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ABSTRACT 

Prevalent among "third force" and other humanistic 
psychologists is the assertion that "becoming a person" or 
"seli^-act ualizing" are desirable goals for individuals and for the 
human race. Major writers such as Rogers and Maslow and their 
followers have described the high-level humanizing process and have 
developed techniques for facilitating growth toward it. However, 
current trends in the so-called humanistic movement have resulted in 
a situation wherein, in many counseling and therapy groups, and in 
several humanistic psychology papers, the ultimate good of 
self-actualization is presented exclusively in terms of intimacy, 
intense emotional involvement, interpersonal honesty, and almost 
compulsive self -disclosure* This seems to be produced and maintained 
by two related assumptions: (1) that intimacy and interpersonal 
emotional intensify are what we seeJc, and (2) that xf we don't seek 
these realms of experience, we should, and we are either mentally ill 
or somehow less human on account of not doing so. These assumptions 
are, however laudable for some situations, highly questionable when 
applied to all humans in all situations. This tutorial presentation 
explores these theoretical, clinical, and ethical issues by means of 
lecture and discussion with the audience. (Author/BW) 
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Tu t; o i a J prn n e n fc a t. i o n : 
V/ectoT-rj Prychoiogical 
Association Convontiori, 
April, 1974 

On Being Keal: In Praise of Impersonal Communication 
Pamela A. Reagor"^ & Lynda W. Warren 

Introduction 

Wo are here today as two concerned psychologists who 
hav(; made some recent observations that we would like to 
share with you. The ideas and issues we want to discuss 
originated in a free-floating discussion late ^ne night over 
a hottlo of wine as we were sharing our :?ecent clinical and 
teaching experiences. What happened then was a mutual con« 
vergenc- on some things we had both been incubating about for 
some time but had never bothered to share with a colleague. 
Wp decided that it v/as at least possible that our revelations 
wer*^ -.ou totally unique to our experience and that, in any 
ev , we ought to find out whether others might share some 
of the same concerns. 

Obcoj^va tions 

Recently we have observed a tendency for discussions of 
the th^M^apeutic process, by either clients or students, to 
be dominated by a focus on the overriding importance of 
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. .:.r: '.clcx 1 :"-dirclo.;ar(' . Fos- example , take the rollov;ing 
"X^'hahg^* : ' "A-h'-'-ii cli^'Tit and ih^ rapis"' occui-ring at the be gin- 
ning Oi 'clv'ir r«'Cond n(\ssion i:ogethcr: 

Ci : Something hai)pened laet night that really bothere^d mo. 
Thi'!-: T^>\L nu> about it. 

CI: j JuF* couldn't got acrour; v/hat J v/anted to say to him. 
•Pher-i 3' v/a.s hard ior you to tell him v/hat you v/ero feeling 
inr:id". 

CI: Yeah, I v/as feeling kind of angry with him, and I 
knov/ I should have told him that. 
Ther: Ana you knov/ that part of the grov/ing you said you 

wanted to do last week is learning hov/ to be open in 
expressing your feelings. 

The^'e are a variety of directions v/hich this interviev/ 
rnighl profitably take. One obvious direction is the one just 
taken, v/hero both client and therapist are focusing their 
attt^-ntioii un the client's inability to express her feelings. 
Our concern with this direction is its apparent failure to 
explore the situational context m \Arhich the client's communi- 
cation difficulties occurred. We would suggest that the 
situational context is an important consideration here and an 
exploration of this context might moderate one's reactions 
to the nature of the client's problem. For example, assuiiie 
the following situational context: he and she (the client) 
hav^' tb'^aier t:ickots for an 8:15 performance and she is not 
ri'ady when he arrives. She does indeed have things she wants 
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ri^'s'-' v.'i'l: Lin. 1 uci uaiii^?; Lihrr , \^\\' i-^-aii^y oi' the 

,'i''ja*I 1.^ 'Lt Mi' y v;.il.l iat' :'or 'ii" pt-i-iornianc' ii' 

In- now b-comf-c not; the desi-r-abiliiy of expressing 

oiv ' z :^ eiir.gr: opr-nly and hone.ctl//, bur rather the equally 
i::;por-"anl issue of when it in appropriate^ to do go. (V/e 
rhould alrjo ii.ention the poscibility that the "boy friend docs 
no^ f-xirt a- all except as part of the clie-nt'i; p^jychotic 
: hough- proc^^-fjren ! ) 

GJi-fM. and Ctudent Perc<-ptionrj of Hc?ntal lie-aLth 

X'Vj r^- ir; a i-ecurre-n?, and consifjtent theme in client and 
.'ttJU"n^ Ti'i^Gcag'^^G today: I must become a totally open and 
hone:i:t pei*Gon b^^cause that is uhe v/ay to become a real person, 
a n*^if-act uali'^ing person. That is the way, the only v;ay, 
'e tecome mc-ntally healthy. Moreover, the v/ay to operation- 
ali2;e all this is to make sure cne*s ver-baiizations use 
p^ rronal r^ronouns, are delivered v;ii;h body language indicating 
in^.f^ns- '-ino-^ional involvement, and are focused primarily upon 
on' 'r re^linp;r (nr: opposed to de's thoughts) regarding one^s 
eurr'^Ti' , h- anci now experience:;. liistoi-ical refei'ences to 
ont'.'-^'ir Of more- impersonal comments about one's current 
act.iviM^i- ar* p\U. in the Lor;r h^/althy category* Verbal 
l-.havior- rach ar social amenities, exchanges of information, 
cind '"jdlr conv<!rsation'' are seen as less real and open and 
'nv-n lesr ''mentally healthy" cippar^^ntly becuase they can 
involv- intellectual defensiven'SS and therefore get in the 
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r .'h'^uid ' niphar;iz(,'d that ihi:: not our* ini^-r- 

I.:'"' a* ii;!. oi' ir^^-rragef: TroHi cli^'^lt£: and ::tudt'nts but rath^-r- 
',;hat tho;/ ar'^- roiling uo air-c^Iy. Al.v:o these mosjagor aro 
o:'%' n givrn v;it:h an omocional intensity suggesting strong 
b-ii'i.:' in v/hat ii; being said. At uimos, orio cannot escape 
'h- i:a]'r'e-rrion of z,ealour inembors gT a religious .sect pro- 
r- ly- i'/.iiir" in th^ nam''^ of their- belief. 

Th'^ :-' r.Oi^iu:: to he a nov; zoitgeisi. emerging v;hich rr— 
rioe^s ^ h' hunianir^ic psychology movement, psycholog;;/* s 
grov/ing concern v;iih social issues and problems, and every- 
body concern v;ith self-actualization. This Zeitgeist is 
also as.-ociated v/ith a view of mental health v/hich stresses 
^.i.orional expression and high self-disclosure as not only 
healthy but good for all people in all situations. Further- 
:..ore, our clients and students seem to be embracing this 
s--itgeist' in such an uncritical v/ay that the time is overdue 
for a mor^> critical scrutiny of certain assumptions v/hi-zh 
und^-'riie- nhis new mental health value oi-ientation. 

Dn Self-Disclosure and Emotional Intimacy 

Thf- basic assumption seems to be that, in order to be 
"roai" and "human*% one must seek intimacy and intense 
•motional involvement while engaging in interpersonal honesty 
and alnost compulsive self-disclosure. We would suggest that 
* n a su})erf i(^ ial ^'Xamination oi' th,u' way of durining "real" 
'ind 'human" sti[^gosl.f> tiiat it u:, at bos!., dangerously over- 
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.■ !.::!p L i (i and, a' v;o:'j' , ciovnu'ight incox-r- ct . 

Paul Cn?.by 'he aut.hor o:' a vi'C( w -'.vir-w article- on 
:---ir-ii.-ciocur< which chould l-: :--ad by anyone v/ho has un- 
cri:icaJly acccpt< d Lho idea t/nat .oeir-disclosuro is tho 
anGv."-r- :;o into j-portjonal probl.-:n3 that a cJ i'-nt might bo 
'■xporioncing. Cozby s la too that corrol ationc between various 
■-ypes or r=eir-disclosure scores and various personality 
:noasuro?: have been generally lov/ and often contradictory. 
More- importantly Tor our purposes, current research suggests 
lha: the relationship betv/een self-disclosure and mental 
^leai^h is quite likely a curvilinear one. Although admittedly 
t:he nature of this relationship is dependent upon hovi one 
definor and measures self-disclosure and mental health, 
Co::hy ic not alone in suggesting that a curvilinear relation- 
ship bcfv/o^^n the two also makes intuitive sense. The person 
who rar'-ly disclonos himself to others is likely to have 
difficulty in establishing any close relationships with others 
and is likely to be perceived, at least by others, as mentally 
unhc-al^;hy. In contrast, the person v^rho characteristically 
-ngag'\'3 in indiscriminate high self-disclosure is likely to 
be pcrciived by others as overly preoccupied with self and 
also m'--utally unhealthy. In terms of current research findings, 
mod^-rai" f-disclosurc, characterised by high self-disclosure 
•o ["''W rignif leant others and medium disclosure to other people 
wj'hin ihv social r-nvironinent , is most highly associated with 
ir.'-n'al l-K^alfJi. The liklihood that self-disclosure and mental 
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V/:-*:. ^-li'ii*: and :'?ud*»nt mon.sae'' r widch ::t:j\o that we nh.ould 

:'h'i"in^ our- :nnrrmosl thoughts and lings to almost 
••voi-yor;* Tor Uv^ r,ak(? of our racatal health, ior the Gako of 
o^'Corning a p**r-son. 

On Beluj^ A HeaJ Poi^son 

So :Luch for nov/ on the iGr:ue of .solf-di.sclosure. V/o'd 
Like turn our attention at thii point to a related icnuf*, 

th<- i^jiuic of v/hat a real person is, Hecall our previourUy 
mention* -d observations of how our studontr and clients talk 
cfoout the therapeutic process using terms such as ''being real," 
''openness, ■' "honesty," "being in touch v/ith your feelings,*' 
"saying what you really feel," Such terms predominate v;hen 
they talk about therapy, oi:ten even when they talk about life, 
Not very often do v/e hear references to non-process types of 
considerations: the client's observable behavior and appear-- 
anc^,>, his life history and current job, family, residence 
r.itua* ion, or what the client is thinking about and how ..is 
lhour;ht processes are v/orking. It scorns to us that counseling 
and psychotherapy - and personal grov;th work - should focus 
on the whol^ person, including his thoughts, sensations, 
pr-rceptions, behaviors and his feelings. 

It is an interesting observation that one of the first 
books v/ritten about "being real" was Harry Emerson Fosdick's 
19-^5 book entitled On Being a Real Person ^ Even Fosdick 
d^^fined a "real person" in terms of wholeness, integration, 
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M;,'i ri'iiifi' lull i'*:' y.- ^ iiiiunlv^-ti ^ d'»r:ir-^r:, f^olionr, 

•h'y^rh'..-, ni'ji ['^Ai-ouiu S' oi' aiJ Tac^^lc oJ' liuniaii i urid i ori i nf^. 

T- adi.ir iTiUCh of Harry ICnu rson Fo^sdick tiioc^. clays, nor in bir 
r'irid o:' work iik^/ly lo take uc as i'ar on Uiirj difricuit issue 
ar, v/-.''a like, iiul cortainly v/ritings of Maslov/ and Rogers 
are boing widely road and quoted by both students and clients, 
r.;ad and quoted accurately and inaccurately, for bett:or or 
v;orr' . 

W^' l/i^nf-d iirs-t to Maslov/' f; v/ritings, eoarching for a 
r*r^-r or- special interest: on I'eelings and/or seLf-discjoruro 
i^'^ i'otivation and Personality (1970) and Toward a Psycho lopy 
of g^-inp; (19CP). We I'ound his thirteen characteristics of 
healthy, self-actualizing, "real** people. Among them v/er-- 
characteristics such as increased spontaneity,*^ ''greater 
freshn^-ss of appreciation, and richness of emotional react;ion," 
and "higher frequency of peak experiences.*' Fiowever, Maslow's 
discussions of these characteristics seemed to us to refer as 
i'rr-qu('ntly to thoughts, perceptions, sensations, etc., as to 
fe^^lLugr pf r se-, and these features of e^xperience seemed to 
us lo h' vi^!we-d by Maslow as valuable whether expressed to 
o^h^-rs or* kept private. 

In fact, what seemed Lo be one of Maslow' s most important 
concerrir v/as related to the existentialist, idea of man's 
uitima^'^ aloneness, his autonomy, his individual identity. 
Maslow treats this aloneness not as something to be denied or 



a^'C'pt^d. pr-. ^' i'v* d , anu <'VMi cii* rir^h* d. AIr:u ^iinong bin 

'iiir-L-eu ':haract ^-rjin icr; h*:* li^Jtc *'inci-<'ar^*(l ddachrn*' n*. and 

d»v'ir».* i"or privacy" and " inciH»aru>d auionomy, and i^esisiance 

lo '.-ncuLtUi'a* ion" ar; chai'act ci-i^^ticr oT h'^^allhy people. 

In chor^. , nowhere in Maf; low's work could wo find even 

ihe im()l ication Iha^ increased interporr;onal openness, hon^^cty, 

or- I I'-d Lrclorui-o are normative character-is tics of self- 

rtcJ.uai i'/.aiion <;r Being. in fact, in V/iLJard Frick's 1071 

Tairc inat ing Ifiler'vicn-/ with F^a-sLow, w^- found an am^cdolc that 

^^'-inr* qiiile appropi'iate hei-e, V/hiLe discussing his own v/ork 

with students, Flaslow said: 

In iny seminars I've been trying the- role 
of the consultant rather than the professor 
in charge, and v/hat has happened now in tv/o 
s-^minars was r;hat v/hcn I thi-ew away the 
r^^^ins and abdicated power, then these 
students spontaneously v;ent into a kind 
of a T-group situation. That is, whal: 
t;hey looked for v/as belongingness v;ith 
^acli other, communication, affection, 
lov^"^ , and v/orking together, which is 
recall" at a veiy low level of personal 
dev-lupmenc. This seminar I just had 
was n kind of a marathon v/hich th^^y did 
thf-mselves, I was not th«-re. Thc-y W(;re 
in complete charge* and they came ou(; v/ith 
theii* eyes glov/ing as people usually do 
from these things, but this is a vc- 
discovering of the... it* s a dropping of 
the defenses, and a rediscovering v/he/} it 
works v/ell, of communion, of belongingness, 
of love far each other v/hich they've 
never experienced, and then they take the 
content and throw it the hell av/ay. They 
forget about the topic and glory in 
feeling communion with each other. Then 
it can make you very sad. 
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\hi.'* ofi' >u'' r\'^u**y' ii'iiL'iUl: ' pr-.y^'ho I op; i 

'spp-a:-*^! aL'o « ' '.-oho-t-n^'-d -jhon^ * h* ^>v- r-^-mphar i r ^ i' 

I"' Hi.r. an<j ' y.pr* r. [on oT f'-lian;:: *c 01 h* ri: , ^'i^pociall^ in 

riuia-i^ru^ v;h' (^'h' r liUirian fuaciioru: ^oulc3 b*^- at; loar:t 

-nualiy \/ardiiip;. Adndrtcdly, Vnls w-^-d ^o communicat.o 

with one aaoihvr, lo Tor-l brolh^ r-ly (porhap^' by sharing 

iVelingr) is a pr»:pot^>n^ one. Bu^' MaGlov/\o diGCuscion.s oT 

banic ru^^;d inol ivafcion and grov/Ch mo^.iva^ion, of self- 

actualiza' iori, of Being, vc^rA, comrox'lably on'y with a positive 

view of all fac-.'U' of human runctioning working smoothly in 

v/hoL"ri<»m and d nt'-gi'at,.iou. 

lu contrarr to Ma^How, Ca)-L Hogfi-i:; in hirj major pub- 

iicaiioar ( Cli^ ^nt -C^ ntei-od aiuTapy , ^^^^ 0 .* BocominK 

k P"i-.^u)n , do'^s ^^tr-osG fer-lings, iatcrpornonal oponncsn, 

•uid r-ir-disclornjr^ . In fact, his concern with fcolings 

and ^ h' ir viscij^situdos was st.ronger and more explicit than 

v:^ liad r'Mnomborod Ji'Om our graduat(^ studoni: days. 

]n 'he Rog('r-s and Dyinond re^search discussed in Psycho- 

'h^'.-apy and Porsonalaty Chan^r- (19V0, wo found Pogers dos- 

cribijig a successful therap^'utic oxpor;ionco in tormr of coT-tain 

changes in thi' clbrit; 

Thus wo may conc:ud^ that th*' quality of the 
i-herapc'ut ic e:xpo3'i ^mio» is ronpons. ib i i'or 
lii- tact that, v/jior^ rhcsapy "tako.s/' the 
(vLion^ becomes moi'o malure in his b^-havior - 
bt^coming loss deiicndont, loss boasti'ul, loss 
oompuLsivo, less easily upsot, hotter organ- 
ized, moro tolerant, more open to tho evidence, 
bohaving in ways thai show moro concorn for 
the discovox-y or the facts in fchf- case, more 
concern for the uelfare of all. (p. ^^25) 
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/K* '^'i.. licy t v;-"n 'hir. I'orniUia^ ion of * rapouiic 
^^i-ovr n and thoi"* v;hich v;ould n.ad' by Maiuow f:ot*ni^i faii-ly 
ci.-ar'. H:>v/ V"", wli^-ii Hogr;-r' pron*'M:,alic.ii ol' Kogcj'jari 
' h-rvap- 4* i'* p:*oc'' r:: i:* looked at mor^' odofv.ly, ic pos::ibio 
• (> conolud" -fia* r<^-lin(^r ar*" i/nd mot:' iiuuoi-l.uni- i'ac'd, oT 
indlvLduai human Tunctioru;, lhat Ih^- rf-W ir (h-Vin^d lai-g' Ly 
in t * rrr.r ol' r.M>i|iigo alo\o, and nt-ii'-dicc l or.iu*^' (c-spc^cia] ly , 
dii-clojur'/ or r»-(;iings) ia a norma ^ivo char-actoi-isl-jc of 
^U'l f-act uaiizat ion, or bocoming a voa I person. 

itogf-rs (10^^.1 ) nfcafcos ''...that when ho (the client) 
I'ully ^*XT;eriences lh(^ fr-^/ Lings v/hich at. an organic lov(0 he 
ai' thin client experienced her (sic) :-^-J T-pity, hatred, 
and Lov", then he i'^-eiG an assurance lhal he is being pai't 
or hxc real nelT.'' (p.11i) Rogers (iO*-"!) continues to 
•-raphar.ize and (^laboratr^ upon this theme v/hen h^ states: 
"V/h^-n a p(^rson has, throughout therapy, (experienced in this 
fash.iori all the emotions which organisrnically ax'ise in him, 
and has expei'i-nced the in this knov/ing and open manner, 
thrn lie has rxperii.-nced himself , in all the richness that 
exists within himself, lla has become what he is." (p. 113) 

Gr-anted, v/hen Kogers (1%l) desci'ibe^s "The Person V/ho 
Eii/'^'j^< , " his s.u])}i(^aciings arr "Openness to Ex;{>erience , 
"Tr-nsf In One's Or'ganism,'' "iVn lnte7'nal Locus of Evaluat ion, " 
and "W i 1 1 ingn^'ss to b(^ a Proc(^ss" which r(-rw>ct no cleai- 
dii'r<»rr .M. her'> from Maslow oi' from us hei-e today. But v/hon 
hogeiv: describes i he seven stages of the therapeutic process, 
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:.<■ ,0!-. doiuinuJ!» ly in i.<-i>!n.- oi' how the clioril oxpiv-sG* r-? 

i: ' ' ''^F;-' ^''''Of" 'h<.' stage ono "unwilUngnoss to communicato 
^■(■ir f--. !:..' I'irtli stage whore "feel jnga are expressed freely 
•i;- t,h<.- pj-..;u-nt," and fchei-e is . . . inci-eas ing ownership o.r 

1"-5".-.! ingJS and a desire to be the ' rea.1 me'," to the 
rinai, .-.-v.-nth stage where 'new fee]ings are experienced 
wi'h ia.;:!cdiacy and richness of detail." 

A:: Rogers continues with his emphasis on full 

'.'Xi)i-'>s:-ion of feelings, he turns his attention to family 
r-.-iai io!.ships and asserts, by means of a sub-title, that 
■'R. Lai.ionships can be lived on a real basis." Such an 
asc;.-rtion s(;ems reasonable enough until the reader recognizes 
that Rogers immediately equates "real basis" with "real 
r< ••lingr"' as the Coilowing statement indicates: "the 
client discovei-s, often to his great surprise, that a relation- 
ship can be lived on the basis of the real feelings, rather 
than ou Uv basis of a defensive pretense." (p. 518) Note 
ht r.- that this last statement can easily be interpreted to 
mea;i aial a relationship which does not involve expression 
of "r^al feelings" is not being lived on a "real basis" 
and is therefore being lived on the basis of a "defensive 
pi-t-nse." Moreover, it is this kind of interpretation of 
Rogers that we are hearing, and it is this kind of inter- 
pi-'-tatioii that bothers us. 

.N'ow Rogers states clearly that what he is saying is 
noi necessarily what we clinicians should do, or what people 
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-'-''^'^^'-^^ And when one understands his important concept 

of congruence, the congruence between experience and aware- 
ness, at both an intrapersonal and interpersonal level, one 
comes away with an appreciation that beco= a .-eal person 
i.: a considerably more complex entoiprise than merely feeling 
and saying what you feel. Is this what our students and 
clients do not understand? 

Certainly, interpersonal communication, at some level, 
is essential for healthy human functioning, and emotions and 
emotional awareness are importan-t to any adequate concep- 
tualization of human integration, wholeness, self-actualization, 
or mental health. But that your feelings are the most impor- 
tant thing about you seems to us a naive stance at best, and 
an unrealistic and possibly dangerous one at worst. We 
would suggest that a high rate of interpersonal communication 
of emotions as a sine qua non for personality integration, 
self-actualization, or mental health is an oversimplification 
of a quite complex issue an. that our students and clients 
seem to be distressingly comfortable with the simplistic 
view that feelings are the most important data as far as 
therapeutic process and outcome are concerned. 

Impersonal Communication 

Recall now the title of our talk: "On Being Real In 
Praise of Impersonal Communication." What about impersonal 
communication, that is, simple exchanges of impersonal in- 
formation like "what time is it?" or social amenities like 
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"how aro you?" "fine, and you?" or "nice weather, isn't it" 
or idl(i conversation at cocktail parties or in the daily 
carpool? Obviously, we are not proposir^ that our lives 
should be filled with these forms of communication alone, 
but who of us could survive socially (much less enjoy life) 
without impersonal communication? 

S. I. Hayakav/a, a communication expert with no professional 
interest in mental health per se, offers some interesting 
thoughts in his Lansuap;e in Thought ana Action (1964). 
When discussing language as social cohesion, Hayakawa states 
that: "Sometimes we talk simply for the sake of hearing 
ourselves talk, that is, for the same reason we play golf 
or dance." He characterizes this kind of talk as presymbolic , 
referring to older and deeper language functions than even 
information exchanges. As Hayakav/a observes: "...when we 
are at a tea or dinner party, for example, we all have to 
talk - about anything: the weather, the performance of the 
Chicago White Sox, James Michner's latest book, or Natalie 
Wood's recent picture." Rarely, except among very good 
friends, are the remarks made during these conversations 
important enough to be worth making for their informative 
(or relationship-making) v£,-lae. Nevertheless, it is regarded 
as rude to remain silent. Indeed, in such matters as greet- 
ings and farewells it is regarded as a social error not to 
say those things even if we do not mean them . There are 
numberless daily situations in which we talk simply because 
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it would bo impolite not t;o. From these social practices it 
ir> po£5sil)le to state, as a general principle, that the 
preventiou of nilence is itself an important function of 
speech, and that it is completely impossible for us in 
society to talk only v/hen wo "have something to say." 

W(> would suggest today, furthermore, that it is hardly 
in the interest of either mental health or self-actualization 
to suggest, either directly or indirectly (e.g., by focusing 
only on feeling; talk in psychotherapy interviews), that 
meaningless conversation disclosing little or nothing of the 
self has less value than intimate, emotional, personal 
communication. 

So much for merely "greasing the wheels" of social 

interaction. What about our clients who wish to do that and 

more? If we wish to make friends, isn't it necessary to 

talk about our feelings and to disclose intimate facts and 

feelings about ourselves so that others "really get to know 

us?" Hayakawa is instructive here: 

V/e talk together about nothing at all and 
thereby establish friendships. The purpose 
of the talk is not the communication of 
information (or, we would add, of feelings), 
as the symbols used would seem to imply 
("I see the Dodgers are out in the lead 
again"), but rather the establishment oi 
communion. Human beings have many ways of 
ostabJishing communion among themselves; 
breaking bread together, playing games 
together, working together. But talking 
together is the most easily arranged of all 
these forme; of collective activity. The 
togetherness of the talking, then, is the 
most important element in social conver- 
sation, the subject matter is only 
secondary, (p. 72) 
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tlnynknvjH t*;ooi; on to Gugg^:53t a principlo at work in the 
ool^x^tion or iuibjoct mattei- which hold.s that people take care 
to choo.^u- conversation topic.^> v/here immediate agreement is 
highly likely. He gives the following example of communication 
bolwor-n two ntranger.s feeling the necessity or desire to talk 
to oach other: 

Nice day isn't it? 

It certainly is. (Agreement on one point 

has been established. It is safe to proceed. 

Altogether, it's been a fine summer. 

Indeed it has. We had a nice spring too. 
(Agreement on tv/o points having been 
established, the second party invites 
agreement on a third point.) 

Yes, it was a lovely spring. (Third agree- 
ment reached.) 

With each new agreement, no matter hov/ 
commonplace or how obvious (or how non- 
self-disclosing, we would add), the fear 
and suspicion of the stranger wears away, 
and the possibility of friendship enlarges. 
V/hen further conversation reveals that 
we have friends or political views or 
artistic tastes or hobbies in common, 
a friend is made, and genuine communi- 
cation and cooperation can begin, (p. 72) 

Hayakav/a discusses a variety of other important functions 
of impersonal, pre-symbolic speach « e.g., in political, 
recreational, or religious rituals where not the meaning 
but the utterance of the words is most important: However, 
one last example seems particularly important to our dis- 
cussion today. Imagine, if you will, a married couple (as 
doi.;cribed in Hayakawa's book): 

WIFE: Wilbur, why don't you talk to mo? 
HlISMNl): (interrupting his reading of Schopenhauer or the 
racing form): What's that? 
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WIFK: V/liy don't you talk to me? 
HUSBAN'D: But there isn't anything to say. 

WiFE: You don't love mc. 
iRJSBAI^D: (thoroughly interrupted and somewhat annoyed): 
Oh, don't be silly. You know T do. (Suddenly 
consumed by a passion for logic and self defense 
Do I run around with other women? Don't I turn 

paycheck over to you? Don't I work my head 
off for you and the kids? 
WIFE: (Out on a logical limb, but still not satisfied): 
But still I wish you'd say something. 
irUSBAND: Wliy? 

WIFE: Well, because. 

Wliat concerns us today is our suspicion that 'most of 
o\ir student therapists, presented with such an account by a 
couple seeking marital counseling, would jump earnestly 
to the case formul^ition that this couple generally 1) 
weren't being real with each other, 2) were not disclosing 
enough of themselves to each other, 3) were not really 
dealing with their feelings about each other, and 4) were 
perhaps not mentally healthy themselves or as a couple. 
Would they think to suggest to their troubled clients that 
idle conversation, relatively meaningless in and of itself, 
is impwitant just to keep communication lines maintained and 
open? Would they suggest that the issue here might not be 
the lack of affectionate communication from husband t3 
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wif^, 7V;nult:ing in hor insecurit-y, but rather the disconcerting 
ailenc(^ in the absence of after-dinner chit-chat? 

Wo are dismayed to observe that the feeling-talk, self- 
disclosure Zeitgeist described earlier appears to us to bo 
ignoring the need for our student clinicians to even ask 
enough questions to assess accurately as typical and possibly 
as] sW'aight for-ward a marital problem as this. And we become 
particularly uncomfortable when we consider, for example, 
what could happen to borderline schizophrenj c clients, who 
tend to concretize and oversimplify their experience, v;hen 
they are encouraged by their therapist to label their efforts 
at everyday conversation as not real, not human, and sick 
Just because their often strenuous efforts in this regard 
are not intimate, not emotional, not personal. In over- 
zealous valuing of intimate, personal, emotional communi- 
cation, our students (and perhaps we ourselves) could indeed 
do a disservice to clients, encouraging more self-disclosure 
than either individuals or married couples could or should 
tolerate, and creating more dissatisfaction with th^ir 
lives than had they never sought professional help. 

Summary 

In summary, we* re troubled by our observations of a 
widespread over-valuing of intimate, personal, self-dis- 
closing behavior between people and an implied de-valuing of 
other forms of human communication. Disclosure of feelings 
is equated with health despite the fact that current research 



or: 1 I'-d 1 oi'urt' imggc^U; that the i-el a' loni^hip botv/oeu 
di.;c ioi'ur<' and hcaltli ic; not a ciniplc liiu;ai- one. Fui-ther- 
luovx , a cai-ei'ui i't-adlng ol' both Maslov; and l^ogei-G suggests 
tiiat being vi' bocuining I'ully human involve. c more than gelling 
in touch with one ' reelings and sharing thoui wit;h oth^^r- peopl 
1 1 Iv po'^iiihlv thai our clients and students endoi'se the 
" r<M Ling" appi'Oach to mentaJ health because they have ovor- 
::iinpiLritd (o:- b^^e^n taught to over-simplify) the humanistic 
[)sy(:hology vi'^^vrpoint. 'Phcit is, t.h(^y ignor-e- those aspects of 
Ma;: low':: thf.^or-y dealing v/ith the importance, of detaclunent , 
aU'.onojny and per-sonal privacy and th(.*y re5:onate most si/i'ongJy 
with ^{^)g^^r•s' repeated emphasis on feelings, definition cT 
self primarily in terms of feelings, and importance of 
fei'lingr: in becoming a "fully functioning" person. They also 
hav(^ to ignore^ in Rogers (or not understand) his talk about 
the v/illingncss to allov/ another pei-son to be sepai'ate and 
hi.s v<M7 complex notion of "congruence" in both its intra- 
pf'i'sonai and interpersona L i'OT'm. 

iSo v/o ai'f' calling foi' psychologists as clinicians, 
t»'ach' and supe r'visor;s to pj'osent a mora balanced viev/ 
ol' all I'or'ms and functions oJ' human communicatio]i, pai'ticu- 
Lai-ly as communication is related to our notions of mental 
li'-alt.h .and personal growth. Somehow, someway our clients 
and stud(*nts need to understand that being real moans being 
botli pei'sonaJ and impersonal, both open and private, and 
bolh omotionaJ and intellectual. 
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